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the abstract, and the general, with a fourth, which was
a compound of these. These views he developed in the
treatise on Logic, which he afterwards published.

Queen's College had not, of course, the prestige of the
ancient universities, like Dublin, Edinburgh, Oxford, or
Cambridge; but it had a very enthusiastic, ambitious,
and active body of students, young men for the most
part who had no particular influence of birth or wealth,
but who knew that the authorities, in their zeal for
securing the most efficient public service possible, were
scouring all the institutions of learning, and that their
chance in a new institution would be better than in an
older one. Among such students, Professor McCosh was
able to arouse a lively interest, and one more general, as
he always felt, than any he was afterwards able to
awaken in America. It was his delight to encourage
the most promising, to stimulate their ambition, and to
assist them in securing employment suited to their
powers. One portion of his method as a teacher, and
that upon which he laid the greatest stress, was his
requirement of written work from every student of his
class. These papers he criticised, and such portions as
seemed original or excellent in any way he was accus-
tomed to read to the class as a whole. This exercise
brought him into very close contact with his students,
He was fond of examining their aptitudes and characters,
partly from human sympathy, partly as a portion of
what may be called his laboratory work. From the first
he was astute in his judgments, and his greatest pleas-
ure was to see his predictions verified. No one can have
so vivid a picture of a great teacher as his pupils. Two
of the most distinguished have recorded their impressionsnotion were three simple forms, the singular,
